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GREAT BRITAIN, THE LEAGUE AND THE SAAR. 

HE hope expressed at the end of the article in the last issue of 

the Bulletin, that the outlook regarding the holding of the 

Saar Plebiscite had improved and the problem of main- 
taining order lifted out of the sphere of controversy was to 
receive striking confirmation almost before the words were in print. 
It will be remembered that the Report of the Committee of Three, 
(which was adopted by the League Council on December 8), satisfac- 
tory as it was, did not include any recommendations on the subject 
of securing order in the Territory during the period before, during 
and after the Plebiscite, and the Council’s most urgent task, when 
it met for the special session of December 5, was to take measures 
to ensure that nothing should disturb the peaceful and orderly 
onduct of the ballot.‘ M. Laval’s statement at that meeting has 
already been referred to,* and of its significance as showing a change 
in the policy of the French Government something must be said 
later; its importance at that moment, however, consisted in its 
being the opening move in a series of developments which may well 
turn out to be of decisive importance for the future of European 
peace. The next move was made by Mr. Eden, who quickly seized 
the opportunity presented to him and made a declaration which 
would not have been possible without the French statement. This 
was to the effect that, if the League Council decided that it was 
desirable that an international force should be stationed in the 


saar for the purpose of maintaining order, the British Government 
would be prepared to supply a suitable proportion of such a force, 
provided only that France and Germany assented to the arrange- 
ment, and that other “ neutral ’’ countries’ were also prepared to 


contribute. 
Baron Aloisi, M. Litvinoff and M. Benes at once associated 


themselves with Mr. Eden’s proposals, and the discussion was 
efiectively closed by Mr. Knox, who said that without an inter- 
national force the Governing Commission could not be sure of 
maintaining order, but that if it was provided, the Commission was 
certain that nothing would disturb the carrying out of the Plebiscite 
in orderly conditions. And the same evening it was learnt that the 
German Government had declared their agreement in principle 
with the British proposal. 

Thus in one moment, as it were, the whole situation was trans- 
tormed. The British decision went far to rid the Saar question of 
its most threatening aspects, and incidentally amounted to an 
incalculable reinforcement of the prestige and authority of the 
League ; more than that, it afforded a striking reaffirmation of the 
collective principle. It is also fair to say that the German acceptance 





(1) For an outline of the proceedings at this meeting see the Chronology, pag 
(2) Vide the concluding paragraph of the article in the Bulletin of De 
ast, Vol. XI, No. 12. 
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of the plan set the seal on the constructive work done by M. Lava! 
and Mr. Eden who, by their respective offers, had supplied « 
cleverly thought out solution of the problem, based on the closes: 
collaboration. ’ 

The fact that such collaboration had been possible, and was so 
fruitful, was due to modifications of both the British and Frenc} 
official attitudes, of which a word may be said. The British 
position as to responsibility for the maintenance of order in the 
Saar had been stated in the House of Commons on November 5 
by Sir John Simon, at a time when there was a question of th: 
possibility of the Governing Commission calling on France for 
military assistance—as being the nearest available for immediate 
intervention—in the event of an outbreak of any kind in the 
Territory.* French policy, as interpreted by M. Barthou at Geneva 
in September last, was understood to be based on the League 
resolutions of 1925 and 1926 which, though not very precise, 
in effect gave the Governing Commission the right to invoke 
the armed assistance of ‘‘a neighbouring Power.’’ Very soon 
after M. Laval acceded to power, however, it was seen that 
he was setting himself to establish better relations between 
France and Germany, and at Geneva on December 5 he very 
definitely took up a different position from that of his predecessor 
He announced that France was most unwilling to undertake any 
special and isolated action in the Saar, and would do so only on a 
new and express invitation of the Council ; but actually she would 
much prefer that the occupying police force should be composed 
of international contingents, in which she would agree not to b 
represented, provided Germany also was not. 


This change of attitude altered the character of the problem 
from the point of view of this country, and the Government was 
able to apply to it a solution which would not have been possibk 
had the French Government’s offer to stand aside not been made. 
The Foreign Secretary explained the position in a statement in 
Parliament on December 6, in which he pointed out that he had 
mentioned, on November 5, that the primary responsibility to1 
maintaining order in the Saar rested with the Governing Com- 
mission. He now emphasized that, in spite of this, the ultimate 
responsibility lay with the League, and that Mr. Knox had stated, 
only the day before, that he was unable to give an assurance that 
the Commission could maintain order during the critical period ; 
he could give such an assurance, however, if an international fore 
of “‘ neutral’ troops were stationed in the Territory in advan 
of the plebiscite date. 


(1) The British proposal was the result of a Cabinet decision taken some d 
previously, and it is fair to assume that close touch had been maintained with 
French Government in the matter: 


+} 


(2) As mentioned in the previous article there had, during October, be 
rumours of a Nazi plot which might have necessitated foreign military intervention 
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Sir ms Simon went on to say ? 

‘‘The House is aware that it appeared at one time that the 
only source from which outside help could be drawn, in case of 
mergency, was France. But His Majesty’s Government have 

always taken the view that, in view of the special interest which 
both France and Germany are bound to entertain in regard to 

. future of the Saar Territory, this was a most undesirable 
source to use. .. . M. Laval confirmed this view yesterday at 

Geneva, insisting that the Saar was not a Franco-German problem, 

but an international problem, and he asked that the Council itself 

should assume the burden of deciding how the task of maintaining 
order should be discharged. . . . The Lord Privy Seal, on the 
instructions of His Majesty’s Government, then intervened with 
the most happy effect, urging that the right way to deal with the 

matter was not to provide for the introduction of troops from 
outside after trouble had arisen, but to see if it were possible now 

. to take steps to prevent the possibility of such trouble arising. 

This would be by introducing into the Saar, on the responsibility 

of the Council as a whole, before the Plebiscite took place, an 

international body . . . which should not include troops from 
either Germany or France. . . . His Majesty’s Government had 
already been in communication with certain Powers about this 
suggestion, and M. Laval... at once expressed the French 

Government’s concurrence. 

Later, he assured the House that the gravity of the step was 
verywhere appreciated, and summed up the Government’s view 
by saying that they believed it was possible in this matter to 
combine prudence with action. 

The Geneva decision also implies, and should certainly promote, 
1 better understanding between Germany and France, and for this 
reason alone would more than justify the British Government's 
move. There is, in fact, good reason to believe that the mutual 
ibstention of both countries in favour of a “ neutral ”’ inter- 
national force may have removed one of the chief causes of suspicion 
between them—for there had no doubt been a fear in the German 
mind that French troops, once they entered the Saar, might not 
easily be got rid of. In the Territory itself the effect of the news 
‘s to the early arrival of the force, and of its composition, was 
extraordinary. The mere announcement, on December 11, that 
it was on its way was described as at once having changed the 
atmosphere in the Saar, and the inclusion of a British contingent 
was considered to give it an exceptional authority. 

Meanwhile, all other steps humanly possible are being taken to 
secure a secret and fair ballot. Local victimization will be 
iverted* by an arrangement by which the ballot boxes will be 
sealed and sent to Saarbriicken, and the returns will not be declared 
by communes, as is usual in German elections, but by constituencies. 
thus, if in some village only two or three people vote for the 





(1) It is, of course, not possible to control the use of information already gained 
by the Deutsche Front as to the sympathies of voters. 
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status quo the fact will not be known, and any suspicion that may 
have fallen on them locally will remain unconfirmed. 

The German Government, on their side, have undertaken tp 
do their part in enjoining the strictest discipline, though jj 
is unfortunately true that broadcast attacks on the Governing Com- 
mission have not ceased to come from at least one German station 
The Deutsche Front, also, does not appear to have accepted the 
arrangement for the sending of the international force with a 
good grace. The prompt acceptance of the proposal by the Reich 
Government cut the ground from under their feet, and their leaders 
betook themselves to Berlin in the second week of December to 
discuss the position. And it is also unfortunate that, in the 
meantime, the Reich authorities have not been able to prevent the 
Front from continuing to exercise pressure, both direct and indirect 
on individuals, inside and outside the Territory, from spreading 
alarmist rumours among the Saar population, and from efiorts, 
through the press and wireless, to mislead them about the true 
meaning of the Committee of Three’s Report to the League.’ In 
short, the Front still appears determined to stop at nothing in its 
efforts to create panic among the opponents of Nazism; and 
unfortunately the danger of reprisals can only be postponed, and 
not obviated, by the presence of the International Force. 

In conclusion, it may perhaps be pointed out that the British 
decision has a significance which extends further than is repre- 
sented by the solution of the immediate problem of maintaining 
order. Apart from the danger of an outbreak of some kind next 
month (which was apparently a very real one) there is a risk that 
the post-plebiscite period may be disturbed owing to the belief, 
promoted by propaganda throughout Germany, that the Territory 
reverts automatically to the Reich as soon as a favourable vote is 
declared. 

There is bound to be a delay in completing the transfer of the 
administration, even if the financial arrangements—including the 
payment for the mines—are carried through without a hitch. And, 
further, when the Saar has become German once more, as Reich 
territory on the left bank of the Rhine it will be included in the 
demilitarized zone established by the Treaty of Versailles and 
guaranteed by the Locarno Pact. This gives the British Govern- 
ment a peculiar responsibility in the matter, while it also shows that 
the British initiative at Geneva provided the solution of a Franco- 
German problem in the spirit of the Locarno Pact’ and within 
the framework of the League. Hw. 1. 





(1) A flagrant case of misrepresentation was the publication of M. Lavals 
statement that France would not oppose any desire to return to Germany which 
the people of the S Saar might show later on (even if they voted for the status 
with the word “ not "’ omitted. 

(2) It is interesting to compare the official German statements madi 
December 6 and 12, outlined shortly in the Chronology. 
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7 
. CHRONOLOGY. 


December 5th.—Incident on frontier of Italian Somaliland. (See 
lialy). 

‘December 8th.—The Government protested to the Italian Govern- 
ment about the conflict at Walwal, stating that the Italians were the 
aggressors, and that the wells where the fighting occurred were 60 miles 
a the Abyssinian side of the frontier. 

December 14th.—It was learnt that the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had drawn the attention of the League Council to the gravity of the 
situation subsisting on the frontier of Somaliland. 

December 15th.—Publication of Abyssinian Note to the Secretary- 
General. (See League of Nattons). 

December 16th.—Reply of Italian Government to Abyssinian 
representations ve frontier incident. (See /talv). 


Australia. 


December 6th.—A new Customs schedule introduced in the House 
{ Representatives provided for 104 reductions and 11 increases in the 
British preferential tariff, and 101 reductions and 15 increases in the 
general tariff. 


A 


Austria. 

December 5th.—lt was learnt that Herr Seitz, the former Burgo- 
master of Vienna, had been, released on parole. 

Announcement of issue of sterling portion of the Government 
Conversion Loan. (See Great Britain). 

December 13th.—The Chancellor and Foreign Minister in Budapest. 
See Hungary). 

December 14th.—Two men of the Auxiliary Corps, one a Heim- 
wehrman, were killed on the Bavarian frontier, while patrolling near 
Erl Customs House, by men alleged to be Austrian legionaries camped 
in Bavaria. 


Bolivia. 

December 6th.—In reply to an appeal from the League the Foreign 
Minister was understood to have stated that the Government were 
prepared to submit the Chaco dispute either to arbitration, or to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

December 7th.—Reports were current that a general retreat was 
in progress along the Pilcomayo, and that recent Paraguayan successes 
had resulted in the loss of some forts in Bolivian territory. 

The provisional President issued an appeal to the country to unite 
and repel the invader. 

December 1oth.—The Government accepted the proposals put 
lorward by the League for the settlement of the Chaco dispute. (The 
recommendations adopted by the Council on November 24th.) 

December 12th.—The Government was reported to have ordered 
the mobilization of the entire man-power of the country. 


Bulgaria. 

December 16th.—The arrest of some 350 civilians and 175 soldiers 
was reported following the discovery of a Communist plot to murder 
a large number of officers of the Army. 
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China. 


December 8th.—Kwangsi troops were stated to have joined yp 
with those from Hunan and to be pursuing the Communists into 
Kweichow. 

Following a visit of Sun Fo and Wang Chung-hui to Canton it was 
announced that a National Congress was to be held in Nanking to 
arrange terms of an agreement to end the differences between the 
Nanking and Canton Governments. 

December toth.—The plenary session of the Central Executiy: 
Committee of the Kuomintang opened in Nanking and was attended 
by a few Cantonese delegates, but not by any of the Southern leaders 

December 12th.—Telegrams between Chiang Kai-shek and Pe: 
Chung-hsi were published showing that the former blamed the Kwangsi 
general for allowing the Reds to escape into Kweichow, while Pei 
Chung-hsi complained of want of support from the Nanking forces ir 
his fight to keep them out of Kwangsi. 

Reds numbering about 40,000 were stated to be closing on thy 
Kweichow border near Suining and Tungtao (in South-west Hunan) 

December 16th.—Kwangsi was described as cleared of Communist 
bands, which were fleeing into Hunan, where, in the north-west of th: 
Province, Ho Lung’s army was active. Many Red fugitives from the 
Anhwei-Hupeh-Honan triangle were reported to have entered Shensi 
near Lonan. 


Czechoslovakia. 
December 5th.—The Chamber passed the Bill extending the period 


of compulsory military service. 


December 7th.—M. Benes’ statement at Geneva ve Hungarian 
responsibility for terrorism in Slovakia. (See League of Nations). 

December toth.—The Government gave notice that it was adhering 
to the Franco-Russian agreement of December 6th, by which no 
political agreement with a third party would be concluded so long 
as the question of the Eastern European Pact remained unsettled. 


France. 
December 4th.—The Journal published a document, dated June 3rd 


1934, alleged to have been written by the S.A. leader Ernst, who was 
shot on June 30th, in which he described how he and other S.A. men 
prepared the firing of the Reichstag building, by spreading a phios- 
phorescent substance, supplied by General Géring, which ignited 
automatically. 

December 5th.—In a statement to the Army Committee of the 
Chamber the Minister of War said that Germany had recently accelerated 
her rate of rearmament, and new steps would have to be taken bj 
France. Germany was in a position to mobilize within six days 
between 20 and 30 divisions on a war footing. If the existing system 
of re-enlistment did not provide enough men, added General Maurin 
they would have to increase the term of service. 

M. Laval’s statement ve the Saar. (See League of Nations). 

December 6th.—It was understood that an agreement had been 
concluded with the Soviet Government by which both countries under- 
took not to enter into any bilateral agreements without consulting each 
other so long as the question of the Eastern Pact was undecided. 
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December 8th.—M. Laval’s speech at Geneva re the Yugoslav 
memorandum. (See League of Nattons). 

December 9th.—An agreement was signed in Paris paving the way 
to the conclusion of a trade treaty with the U.S.S.R. 

December 10th.—The Cabinet approved a decree setting up an 
advisory military committee to co-ordinate the arrangements for 
national defence. 

Publication of exposé of general principles to form a basis for an 
international convention for the suppression of terrorism. (See League 
of Nattons). 

December 11th.—During discussion of the Wheat Bill in the Cham- 
ber, the tabling of 150 amendments led M. Flandin to tell the House 
that it must either accept the Government’s measure or take the 
responsibility. He made the rejection of the amendment then before 
the House a question of confidence, and obtained a vote in his favour 
by 434 votes to 135. 

December 13th.—The Chamber passed the Wheat Bill by 387 votes 
to 175, after the Premier had again put the question of confidence. 

December 16th.—The Chamber passed the Government’s Wine Bill. 

December 17th.—The Senate approved the War, Air, and Colonial 
Estimates. 

December 18th.—Speaking in the Senate M. Laval referred to the 
work done at Geneva and said: “I shall never forget with what 
sincerity and spontaneity Mr. Eden brought me his support. I was 
ertain at once that Great Britain was at the side of France in seeking 
the necessary solution in the frank and generous spirit of international 
collaboration.” 


_ For the first time the principle of recourse to an international 
force for the settlement of an international question had been adopted 


by the League, and the event marked a great date in its history. He 
also paid a tribute to Mr. Eden for the impartiality he had shown as 
rapporteur in the Hungarian-Yugoslav dispute. 

M. Laval expressed his faith in the success of the negotiations with 
ltaly, which did not merely concern Franco-Italian questions ; they 
wished to achieve harmony of views on the principal problems of 
general policy, and he asked their friends of the Little Entente to 
believe that nothing contrary to their interests would be done. 

He then read the text of the Protocol concluded with the Soviet 
Government, by which each Government undertook “ not to take part 
in negotiations tending to the conclusion by it of bilateral or multi- 
lateral political agreements which might compromise the preparation 
and conclusion of the regional pact in the East or of the agreements 
which are attached to it, or which would be contrary to the spirit by 
which they are inspired.”’ 

_ M. Laval went on to say that they had given Poland a number 
of explanations regarding the Eastern Pact which were as cordial as 
they were precise, and could not leave any doubt in her mind that they 
had given every consideration to her legitimate preoccupations, and he 
‘ontinued : 

“Soon France will begin conversations with Germany on the 
Pact, and in these Germany will be treated as an equal partner. She 
will be invited once more to enter this pact, where she will enjoy 
guarantees equal to those she will be prepared to give to the other 
signatories.” 
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The Chamber voted supplementary credits for war mater) 
amounting to 800 million francs, after the Premier had put the questioy 
of confidence on their adoption. The Government secured a vote ¢/ 
460 votes to 130. 

A Socialist amendment demanding the immediate nationaj. 
zation of the arms manufacturing industry was defeated by 388 vote 
to 199. 

During the debate M. Blum said that for France to enter a) 
armaments race against Germany was in reality to sanction Germay 
rearmament, which M. Flandin denied and said France was ready t 
resume general negotiations for disarmament at Geneva at any tim: 
but she would accept no convention which limited her right to securir, 
unless that security were internationally guaranteed. 


Germany. 

December 4iih.—The Cabinet enacted a number of economi 
measures, the most important of which were Bills to control the credit 
system and to limit the distribution of dividends. The former aimed 
at implementing the recommendations of the Banking Reform Con- 
mittee, and made the conduct of banking houses conditional on th 
approval of a board of supervision, which was to take the place of th 
existing banking board. The board was to be expanded by the appoint 
ment of the State Secretaries at the Ministries of Food Supply and th 
Interior, and by a special nominee of Herr Hitler. A Reich Com- 
missioner for Credits would carry out the decisions of the board. 

The second Bill amended an earlier one which obliged companies 
to invest in Government stock dividends in excess of 6 per cent., pro: 
vided they had paid less than 6 per cent. in the preceding year. This 
ruling was now extended to all companies, and the maximum dividend 
was in future to be 6 per cent., or 8 in the case of companies which had 
paid over 6 per cent. the last year. 

Another Bill provided for a reduction in the number of Stock 
Exchanges, and a fourth authorized the Economic Minister to unify 
all State geological institutes in a Reich organization, with a view t 
bringing all surveying for oil directly under Government control. 

Other measures included one empowering Courts to refuse eviction 
orders if these represented “ a hardship in crass opposition to a health 
public conscience,” and another prolonging the period of protection 
for patent rights from 30 to 50 years after the death of the original holder 

Publication by Paris Journal of statement alleged to have been 
written by S.A. leader Ernst. (See France). 

December 5th.—The Reichsbank announced that the Bank o! 
England had arranged to pay £750,000 into the special fund to which 
the Reichsbank had contributed £400,000 in fulfilment of the Anglo: 
German Agreement of November Ist. The credit was to be paid back 
within 12 months. 

It was understood that the Government had declared their agree: 
ment in principle with the proposal that an international force should 
be formed and sent to the Saar. 

December 6th.—Herr Gottfried Feder was placed on the retired 
list, by order of the Chancellor. He was a Secretary of State at th 
Economic Ministry and Commissioner for Settlement Schemes, and wa: 
known for his radical views. 
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In a speech at Wiesbaden the Minister of the Interior said that in 
trying to unite 28 regional Churches the Governors of the Reich Church 
had perhaps proceeded somewhat impetuously, and had issued orders 
lacking the necessary legal basis. This had caused the opposition 
movement, and realizing this, the Church leaders had begun rebuilding 
m the basis of an absolute legality. 

While not wishing to interfere in Church matters, the State would 
not remain inactive for ever towards “‘ the enemies and traitors of the 
country,’ who were using the Church as a cloak for creating difficulties 
for the Government. The State was entirely uninterested in financing 
Churches that fought among themselves instead of helping the people. 

Authoritative commentary on the Geneva decision ve the Saar 
repeated that an international force was unnecessary in view of the 
“exemplary discipline of the German population,” but added that 
M. Laval’s declaration was a new proof that he intended to remain 
strictly within the bounds of neutrality and equity. England, in being 
ready to co-operate “lets it indirectly be seen that London after all 
stands by the spirit of Locarno, which had unfortunately been lacking 
on various recent occasions.” 

It was also noticed that M. Laval was logically pursuing the 
Franco-German understanding reached in Rome. 

It was learnt that Herr Biirckel had forbidden all S.S. and S.A. 
men to go to the Saar unless they were qualified to vote. 

A meeting held by Dr. Niemoller at Erfurt was stopped by the 
Secret Police owing to his mentioning Dr. Miiller’s name in his address. 

December 7th.—An official statement described as a forgery the 
document published by the Paris Journal purporting to be the con- 
fession of the S.A. leader Ernst. One of the men mentioned in it as 
having been killed on June 30th presented himself to representatives ot 
the foreign press in Berlin. 

December 8th.—In a speech at Bochum Herr Hess said he did not 
believe in an acute war danger, nor that politicians existed who were 
driving towards war. Such talk originated from persons who were 
interested in the lack of confidence among nations and from politica! 


émigrés. 
As to France, Germany, he said, was no longer of the opinion that 


France was out to destroy her by all means. A change of attitude 
by France had naturally also resulted in a gratifying alteration in the 
feelings of Germany towards the problem “France.” They now 
believed that an understanding with France was really possible. 

It was reported that goo Austrian Nazis from Yugoslavia, where 
they had fled after the failure of the revolt of July 25, had reached 
Bremerhaven by sea from Sushak. 

The fortnightly We War Volunteers of 1914-18 was suppressed 
and copies of previous issues confiscated for publishing articles critical 
of, some of the Nazi methods. 

December 10th.—The Supreme Courts at Darmstadt and Kassel 
passed heavy sentences on a number of Communists charged with 
“ preparing high treason.” 

The Confessional Movement’s paper, Die Junge Kirche, was 
banned till further notice, for publishing a manifesto of the Provincial 


Administration under Dr. Marahrens. 
In an article in a banking publication Dr. Schacht referred to the 
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aims of their economic policy, and said that Germany would only regain 
full freedom of action “not only in currency questions, but in th, 
economic field as a whole, when she has shaken off the economic fetter; 
of the Versailles Treaty, the foreign indebtedness deriving from repara- 
tions.” It was not enough simply to tell the outer world their foreign 
debts were camouflaged reparations, were morally unjustifiable and 
would, in future, not be paid, because these unfortunate bonds bore 
the private signatures of the German business man, and “‘ we have thu: 
pledged our professional honour—one of the few things of which th: 
victor Powers have not been able to rob us.” 

The chief difficulty was that of transfer, and Germany had there- 
fore sought and obtained an alleviation of the foreign trading restrictions 
and depreciation of currency which were the cause of this difficulty. 
They had also approached the problem from a new angle and introduced 
the New Plan, the aim of which was to balance their foreign supplies 
against receipts of foreign exchange and, eventually, to transform their 
future trade balance. 

They needed a favourable trade balance, and this could not bx 
brought about by deflation or devaluation, but might be effected by 
the old and proved method of economy—organized economy in the 
use of foreign goods. The New Plan was not deflation ; it simply meant 
the substitution of home for foreign commodities. 

December 11th.—In an address to the Diplomatic Corps, Ministers 
and officials of the Government, and the foreign press, General Goring 
said the Communist danger still constituted a danger to the State 
Germany was not hostile to the Soviet Union, but she could take no 
foreign advice about her measures of defence against Communism. 

Referring to the document alleged to have been written by Kar! 
Ernst about the Reichstag fire, he said this was not worth bothering 
about. In any case, they needed no such excuse to take action against 
the Communists; they would have met any revolt of Communists 
with overwhelming force—‘* 1 should have used the whole forces 0! 
the State to crush it.” 

He defended the Secret Police as being necessary as a terror 
instrument against Communism, and described how he had found it 
necessary to reorganize the police from the bottom up, “ because they 
were a Socialist force. He also defended concentration camps, which 
were primarily for Communist leaders ; but for other people too, /.¢., 
those State enemies against whom legal charges could not be mad 
because of the deficient state of the law. They were intended to 
frighten and deter, and so could not be run like sanatoriums. It was 
better to imprison sworn enemies of the State who jeopardized the lives 
of thousands than that the life of a single peaceable citizen should b: 
endangered by their activities. 

In a statement to leaders of the S.A., the Labour Service and thi 
Hitler Youth Major Fértsch, a Reichswehr official, defined the position 
of the Army in the National-Socialist State. Reports nad appeared 
abroad, he said, that the Reichswehr were opposed to National- 
Socialism or that it had been subject to Nazi political influence, but this 
was entirely untrue. Because of the conflict of parties in the Weima! 
State the Reichswehr had been granted a special extra-constitutional 
position, but it had welcomed the Nazi accession to power while itseli 
maintaining neutrality. The Army had had no need to make or 
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intervene in the revolution, because its aim had been gained in the 
struggle of the Nazi movement. 

In the Third Realm the Army had sworn allegiance to a person, 
ind there could be no quibbles about the application of this oath, since 
there was no doubt about the force of a clear, unqualified obligation 
to the commands of a man. 

There had never been such a thing as a non-political defence force ; 
just as the pre-war Army was monarchical, the present Army was 
National-Socialist. Political activities were forbidden to the Army, 
but not political thinking, and the political thought of the Army was 
contained within the framework of Nazi thought. 

December 12th.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz expressed 
satisfaction that the Commander of the Saar Force and the President 
of the Governing Commission were of the same nationality. The 
“ euarantee function” which Great Britain, together with Italy, had 
ommitted herself to carrying out in regard to France as well as to 
Germany was “‘in the spirit, if not the letter, an application of the 
Locarno Treaty,” and the commentary added : ‘“* The more the firmness 
of the British attitude along Locarno lines makes itself felt in European 
affairs, the more improbable will it be that the Locarno Treaty itself 
will ever require practical application.” 

It was stated officially that the 1,900 Austrian Nazi refugees who 
led to Yugoslavia and had recently come to Germany by sea would be 

laced in camps in East Prussia. 

December 13th.—The Minister for Education issued an order 
providing that all students at universities should take part in physical 
training and sports during their first three terms. The exercises 
ncluded small-calibre musketry and revolver shooting. 

The Cabinet passed a number of Bills, including one entitling 
members of the Nazi Party to be compensated at the public expense 
“for injury suffered in the struggle for National-Socialist resurgence ”’ 
up to August 2nd, 1934. 

Another was a “ law for the protection of the State and the Party 
igainst insidious attacks and for the protection of the Party uniform,” 
ind prescribed imprisonment for making or circulating statements 
“of untrue or greatly distorted character ” in the guise of facts which 
damaged the well-being of the State or the prestige of the Government 
or the Party. 

The ban on the Junge Kirche was raised. 

December 14th.—Dr. Koch won a suit in the First Berlin Regional 
‘ourt against Bishop Miiller and his Administration whom he sued for 
salary due during the period of his suspension. 

The Supreme Court quashed a judgment of the High Court at 
Hamm which had ruled that the exclusion of two Jewish partners in 
a textile firm was legal, under an article in the commercial laws which 
provided for the dissolution of a company or the exclusion of individual 
partners “if adequate personal reasons can be shown.” 

December 15th.—In a speech in Berlin the Minister of Finance said 
that the policy of financing public works from future revenues was 
lustified. In February, 1934, the revenue level of the preceding year 
iad been passed, for the first time, and since then the increase had 
continued each month. This should make supportable the 1,500 
million marks annually with which future Budgets were burdened. 
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The chief danger was from the insufficiency of raw materials, but 
there was no emergency. The comparative shortage had led to th 
New Plan under which allotments of foreign exchange for raw materia! 
purchases were governed by the actual incomings of foreign exchange. 

December 17th.—Disturbing accounts of the Saarbriicken incident 
were published in the press, and some papers described the official 
statement of the Governing Commission as an attempt to distort 0; 
talsify the facts. 

It was announced that Herr Krupp von Bohlen had withdrawn 
from his honorary posts in the new industrial organization, and that 
Dr. Schacht had appointed Dr. Hecker, head of the Reich Chamber oj 
Economy, to assume the leadership of the new main industrial groups 
t.e., the Reich Group of Industry, and the sub-group of Heavy Industry. 


Great Britain. 

December 5th.—Mr. Eden’s speech at Geneva re the maintenanc: 
of order in the Saar. (See League of Nations). 

The issue was announced of the sterling portion, amounting t 
£10,163,900, of the Austrian Government Conversion Loan. It was 
to be offered to cash subscribers at 98} per cent. 

The operation reduced the interest on the first Internationa! 
Guaranteed Loan from 6 to 4} per cent. 

During a discussion in the House of Lords on a motion by Lord 
Cecil (desiring to know whether a passage in Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
of November 23rd meant that the Government had abandoned s 
much of the League system as was contained in Article 16 of th 
Covenant), Lord Stanhope pointed out that it was incorrect to 
assume that the whole of the collective peace system was enshrined 
in Article 16, and its conditions had never been enforced. 

He claimed that the Government were doing their best, by taking 
part in the work at Geneva, to preserve the peace of the world, and 
they were continuing the policy of their predecessors. The purpos 
of the League was to prevent war, and the collective peace system was 
not confined to sanctions, the talk about which he deprecated. 

Lord Lothian considered that the success of the collective system 
depended on alterations, long overdue, being made in the existing 
international structure, and upon the strength of the League to restrain 
Powers that threatened to take the law into their own hands. 

December 6th.—An agreement was signed between British and 
Polish coal-owners providing for the establishment of a_tonnag’ 
relationship between coal exports of the two countries, and of a pric 
relationship between their export prices. 

In a speech to the American press in London Mr. Norman Davis 
said that the fundamental issue in the Naval conversations was: “| 
the equilibrium that was established by the system worked out in th: 
Washington Treaties to be continued, or is it to be upset? Thi 
American Government stands for continuance. The only alternativ 
that has so far been suggested is that of a new naval agreement based 
on the principle of equality in naval armaments—a principle which 
if adopted and applied, would not give equality of security.” 

The U.S.A. favoured a progressive reduction, in accordance with 
the principles established in 1922 and 1930, and he had proposed, hi 
said, a substantial all round reduction, to be effected in such a wa} 
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. not to alter the relative strengths or to jeopardize the security of 
‘je participating nations, as established at Washington and London. 

Failing agreement on reduction they would be prepared to abide 
»y the Washington and renew the London Treaty, with only such 
modifications in detail as circumstances required. The abandonment 

{the principles involved in the course taken in 1922 would, he con- 
dered, “‘ lead to conditions of insecurity, of international suspicion, 
ind of costly competition with no real advantage to any nation.” 

There seemed, he said, to be a lack of understanding of the funda- 
mental difference between “‘ equality of security’ and “ equality of 
amaments,”’ and he went on to explain what had taken place at 
Washington, when the principle of equality of security had been 
adopted. In conclusion, he said: ‘* We do not question, in fact we 
afirm, the inherent right of any and every Power to equality of 
vcurity under conditions of co-operation.” 

Speaking in Parliament Sir John Simon referred to the Saar 
lecision, and related it to his former statements. The Rome Com- 
mittee had made no recommendations on the matter of preserving 

rder ; as he had stated on November 5th, that task was primarily the 
responsibility of the Governing Commission. It was true that the 
ther arrangements successfully made by the Committee of Three had 
made the risk of disturbance less, but Mr. Knox had just stated at 
Geneva that he could only guarantee good order and quiet if he had 
troops at his disposal. 

The Government had always held that isolated intervention by 
the French was most undesirable, but intervention of some kind was 
necessary. M. Laval had shown his dislike of isolated intervention, 
and Mr. Eden had then put forward his suggestion. They had now 
heard that the German Government thought it would be “ very 
elpful * to have an international force in the Saar, and approved the 
suggestion that Germany should not contribute to it. Italy had also 
approved the suggestion and would co-operate. 

December 8th.—Mr. Eden’s speech at Geneva. (See League o/ 
Vattoms). 

December toth.—Signature of Air Convention with Italy. (Se 
Italy). 

Speaking in the debate on India in the House of Commons Si 
samuel Hoare argued that the main features of the Joint Committee’s 
Report were inevitable and, at the same time, justifiable upon existing 
facts. To the people of India he said that the Report granted at a 
single step in principle the three chief demands put forward by them, 
and should be accepted as a genuine and substantial offer containing 
the seeds of future development. 

The men on the spot thought the proposed Constitution would 
work. Congress had won great victories in the Indian elections, but 
had, at the same time, been brought back from barren non-co-operation. 
Few Indians could say that they were satisfied with this or any scheme, 
but he reminded them that the main object was to end delay and, as 
a friend, told them that the choice was not between the Report and 
something more advanced. No British Government of any complexion 
could undertake in any near future to frame an alternative. If the 
Report were rejected the extreme Right would be embattled against 
the extreme Left ad infinitum, and nothing would be done. He asked 
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the Indian States to realize that the Report met fully their rightfy! 
claims. 

To Parliament he pointed out that real Provincial Autonomy was 
overdue, and that merely glorified county council government would 
work even less than when Lord Curzon tried it. Real Provincia} 
Autonomy meant a clearly defined field of full powers, including 
responsibility for law and order, based on a wide franchise and financed 
by allocated taxes. 

With powerful Provinces the Centre must be strong, or the unit, 
of India would be destroyed, and the maintenance of her credit and 
her defence would be impossible. The Central Government must 
therefore be changed to a Federation, but there could be no Federation 
without the adherence to it of a large number of the Princes. They 
would not accept a Federation subject to Whitehail, and, therefore, 
the only possible Federation was a Government responsible to a Federal 
Legislature. 

The proposed safeguards, he maintained, did not destroy the 
reality of the proffered self-government ; they were inherent in existing 
facts. Some of them were just the enactment of habits unwritten but 
essential to the British system. Others arose out of the inability of 
India to defend herself, but would not prevent the continuance ot 
Indianization of the Services. Others, again, reflected special re- 
sponsibilities, such as the right to intervene if minorities were oppressed, 
or special obligations arising out of the long partnership with England, 
such as that to refrain from commercial discrimination. The powers 
taken to maintain the moral and discipline of the police, and to combat 
terrorism merely safeguarded what Indians themselves must desire. 

Finally, the safeguards would not be valueless because there would 
be a Governor-General and Governors specifically equipped with powers 
and with the instrument of the Services to carry out their orders. 

December 11th.—Mr. Chamberlain stated in Parliament that on 
November 22nd a Note had been received from the U.S. Government 
containing a statement of War Debt Account and an assurance that 
the United States would gladly discuss through diplomatic channels 
any British proposals for the liquidation of the amounts due. 

A reply had been sent welcoming this assurance, but regretting 
that, in the British view, there was no better prospect of fruitfully 
reopening discussions for a final revision of the Debt than there was in 
June; the first effective opportunity would, however, be watched 
for and taken. 

The Notes exchanged were published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4763. 
(The total amount due was given by the U.S. Treasury as $379,461,770, 
or say, £75,892,355)- 

The War Office announced that the Commander of the Inter- 
national Force in the Saar would be Major-General |. E. S. Brind 
C.M.G., D.S.O. The strength of the British contingent would be 
1,500 men. 

December 12th.—The House of Commons, by a vote of 410 to 127, 
calied for the introduction of a Bill for the revision of the Indian Con- 
stitution on the general lines of the Joint Select Committee’s Report. 

This followed the rejection, by 491 votes to 49, of a Labour 
amendment demanding a wider scheme of reform. 
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During the debate Sir John Simon pointed out that the real 
introversy lay between moderate opinion and the extreme Right in 
Great Britain. The Left accepted the principle that full self-government 
ould not be granted at once to India, though it coupled this practical 
view with the erroneous one of setting out a time-table of constitutional 
advance, which must depend not upon time but upon events. 

He compared the Report with that of the Simon Commission ; 
both recommended Autonomy through the field of Provincial Govern- 
ment, both rejected responsibility at the Centre for British India 
alone without the Indian States, and both agreed that an all-India 
Federation was the final ideal. The Statutory Commission could go 
no further because it was confined to British India. The Select 
Committee could draft a scheme for Federation, because of the 
{eclaration of the Princes. Every surviving member of the Commission 
greed with the Report, and that ended the charge that the Commission 
was against it. 

Federation, he reminded the House, would take place only on 
ondition that a substantial number of Indian States joined in. If they 
did, Britain would have translated into politics the essential unity of 
India in the only possible terms. 

As to the question of the transfer of law and order in the Provinces 
that could not be refused by anyone who accepted the Simon Report. 
In India police matters pervaded the whole of administration. If 
they were reserved, all blame for everything fell on the reserved Depart- 
ment. The essence of having responsible Ministers must therefore be 
to make them at least share responsibility for police matters. 

In conclusion, he reminded the opposition that the proposals must 
inevitably become law, and that it must be realized that the Conservative 
Party would not be split upon this issue. 

Replying to Mr. Churchill’s objections, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
said that every enquiry and every expert had completely contradicted 
bis views. Mr. Churchill clearly had no belief in even Provincial 
Autonomy, and it was a mere tactical manoeuvre for him to suggest it. 

Mr. Baldwin emphasized that the Government stood by all the 
pledges given and, meanwhile, they asked for authority to act on the 
Keport. Indian aspirations had arisen out of what Britain had done 
for India, and it was useless, therefore, to exaggerate the bad features 
of the Indian reception of the Report. The Government had just 
received wide assurances from the authorities in India that the reforms 
were workable and would be worked. 

They must not miss their chance, as had been done with Ireland. 
in India there was no racial hatred which would impede co-operation. 
Mr. Baldwin then denied that democracy was done for. It was native 
to British soil, and they were giving India what they still believed to 
be the best and cleanest form of government. To-day a British states- 
man could not be corrupt if he wanted to be. As for the welfare of the 
Indian masses, any alternative to the Report was less likely to secure 
it than the Report itself, which would encourage a growing Indian 
public conscience. 

In the House of Lords Lord Halifax supported the Report as the 
almost unanimous expression of the Joint Committee’s common object 
of retaining a prosperous and contented India within the Empire. All 
tad agreed upon Provincial Autonomy, moderate opinion dictated 
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the Report, and its extent was indubitably preponderant. He examined 
the objections of Lord Salisbury and others one by one, and showed 
that the alternative proposals suggested would not be practicable o; 
acceptable. 

Lord Lothian also pointed out that any alternative was imprac- 
ticable and strongly supported the Report. 

December 13th.—Continuing the debate in the Lords the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury said he felt strongly that there could now be no 
revocation of the preamble to the Act of 1919 which set out self. 
government as the goal of India. 

He felt it was unwise to talk of Dominion status, because India 
could never have identically the same form of government as any ot 
the Dominions. He described the path of delay as the path of danger 
and declared that if they asked Indians for co-operation they must 
show them trust. To Indians he suggested that if they thought the 
Report too bristling with safeguards they should write down the 
unwritten British Constitution and see what a porcupine of safeguards 
that was. 

December 17th.—Sir John Simon, replying to questions in Par- 
liament, said that the incident in the Saar was very regrettable, but 
there was no reason to anticipate political complications, and he would 
not attempt to assess responsibility in a matter still swb judice. He 
also said that he must point out that the person concerned was in the 
service of the Governing Commission, which he had joined at his own 
risk. The force to which he belonged was the International Polic: 
Force, which had been recruited before the decision to send troops to 
the Saar, and had no connection whatever with the forces being sent 
The British Government had no responsibility for the recruitment 01 
control of this earlier force of police. 

Summing up the Indian debate in the Lords, the Lord Chancello: 
claimed that unanimity had been revealed upon making an advance, 
upon granting Provincial Autonomy, and upon establishing safeguards 
It had also been widely agreed that an All-India Federation should 
be the ultimate goal. 

Merely to grant Provincial Autonomy would be a fata 
encouragement to a world-wide tendency to separate units which 
ought economically to be connected, and the desirability that economi 
unity should be reflected politically was very clear. Also, without 
responsibility for law and order Provincial Autonomy would be 4 
mockery, and Indians would be impelled to attack the Department 
responsible for law and order if they were not themselves responsible. 

He referred to the new safeguards and pointed out that the new 
Constitution would not be alterable at the will of any Indian Legislature 

Lord Linlithgow outlined the financial situation of India ané 
denied that some special financial shakiness existed there—India had 
balanced her Budget and possessed a sound currency and high credit 
The extra cost of the scheme would be far greater in the Provinces than 
at the Centre and was not, therefore, an asset to the critics. There was 
no reason to suppose that lack of finance would checkmate the reforms. 

If there was inexperience, venality, or religious prejudice among 
indians, they would be more an argument against Provincial Autonom) 
than against a Federal Legislature, and in any case responsibility was 
the best corrective of these faults. 
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In a statement in Parliament Sir John Simon gave an account of 
che events leading up to the fighting at Walwal. On November 23rd 
che Anglo-Ethiopean Boundary Commission arrived in the vicinity of 
he wells at Walwal, which lay in the neighbourhood of the undefined 
horder between Italian Somaliland and Ethiopea and had been in 
italian occupation for some time. The Italian officer in command had 
:pparently not been notified of the Commission’s movements and 
declined to allow it to enter Walwal, whereupon a formal protest was 
recorded by the British representative and his Ethiopean colleague, 
who withdrew to a camp 20 miles away. 

On December 5th an encounter took place, in which the Boundary 
ommission was in no way concerned. The boundary between Italian 
and Ethiopean territory had never been demarcated on the ground in 
‘hat district, and the British Minister at Addis Ababa had been in- 
structed, prior to the incident, to recommend to both Governments 

e desirability of doing this. As soon as the British Government had 
heard of the clash instructions were sent to the British representative 
n the Commission to withdraw his section from the affected area, 
and similar instructions had been sent by the Emperor of Ethiopea to 

; Commissioner. 

Publication of letter to Maharajah of Patiala. (See India). 

December 18th.—The House of Lords rejected Lord Salisbury’s 
amendment to the Indian Report by 239 votes to 62, and adopted the 
Government’s motion endorsing the framing of a Government oi 
India Bill on the lines of the Report. The Labour Peers did not vote, 
n the ground that the Labour Party’s view differed materially from 
those of the Government and of the Government’s critics. 

The Report was supported in speeches by Lord Reading, 
Hailsham, Lord Peel, and Lord Hastings. 


Lord 


Hungary. 

December 6th.—About 1,500 people expelled from Yugoslavia 
were stated to have entered the country, without being allowed to 
bring any of their property with them. 

Statement by the Yugoslav Government. (See Yugoslavia). 

December 7th.—M. von Eckhardt’s reply to the Yugoslav charges. 

¢ League of Nations). 

Yugoslav statement ve the expulsions. (See Yugoslavia). 

A further 1,000 people arrived from over the frontier, nearly 
all without property or funds, and were reported to include a number 
of Germans and Catholic Serbs of Bachka (one of the former Hungarian 
‘ounties forming part of Yugoslavia). 

December 8th.—Publication of Government’s reply to Yugoslav 
harges. (See League of Nations). 

December oth.—An official denial was issued of a Belgrade report 
that many Yugoslavs had been deported from the country during the 
previous week. 

December 11th.—The official press described the Geneva agreement 
as a really sound one which, while satisfying Yugoslav feeling, safe- 
guarded the dignity of Hungary. The alleged responsibility for the 
Marseilles crime had not been mentioned in the resolution, nor were 
ioreigners to take part in further investigations taking place in Hungary. 
The attacks against the national honour must be considered as having 
ompletely broken down, said the Peséer Lloyd. 
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December 13th.—Herr von Schuschnigg and the Austrian Foreign 
Minister arrived in Budapest on an official visit. 

December 15th.—Following conversations between members of the 
Government and the Austrian Ministers a statement was issued 
declaring that economic and political matters had been discussed jp 
the spirit of the Rome Protocol, and full agreement had been reached 

The Austrian Foreign Minister informed the press that it gaye 
him great satisfaction to be assured that Hungary regarded Austria's 
independence ‘‘as a basis of the maintenance of peace and of th 
regeneration of economic conditions in the Danube basin.”’ 


India. 


December 6th.—A joint meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee and the Parliamentary Board passed a resolution stating that 
the proposals made in the Report of the Joint Select Committee being, 
in several respects, even worse than those contained in the White 
Paper, the Committee was of opinion that the scheme should be rejected. 

December toth.—Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in Parliament in 
support of the Select Committee’s Report. (See Great Britain). 

December 12th.—House of Commons’ vote on the Report of the 
Joint Select Committee. (See Great Britain). 

December 15th.—Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the ‘“* Red Shirt” leader 
was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for making a 
seditious speech at Bombay on October 27th. 

December 17th.—The Maharajah of Patiala released for publication 
a letter written in July from 42 Members of Parliament referring to 
‘*‘ apprehensions ” about the White Paper and adding: ‘* We recogniz: 
that your Highness as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, with the 
help of the Standing Committee, has power to avert this great danger.” 

The signatories included Lord Wolmer, Mr. Churchill, Sir Henr) 
Page Croft and Lord Hartington, and they assured him that if the 
Chamber of Princes stood by their convictions the signatories would 
guarantee support and do all in their power to secure the Princes 
against encroachment on treaty rights. 

The rulers of Patiala and four small States replied that all depended 
on the contents of the Select Committee’s Report. 

In a speech to the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta 
the Viceroy surveyed the field of trade, and referring to the Joint 
Committee’s Report said that tranquillity and obedience to the law 
were economic assets of the first importance. As to the safeguards 
he said the Committee had been concerned to secure that they should 
suffer under no unfair handicap; on the other hand, no obstruction 
was placed in the way of “the development of Indian industry in 
Indian hands in conditions in which they can, I hope, have no grievance 
against you, and you no grievance against them. My own conception 
of the future is of a vast field open for development, in which the help 
you can give the Indian business community will not be less welcom: 
than the help you will derive from them.” 

Debate on the Report in the House of Lords. (See Great Britain) 

December 18th.—House of Lords’ vote on the Report of the Select 
Committee. (See Great Britain). 

Iraq. 
December 5th.—The Government appealed to the League 0! 
Nations, under Article 11 of the Covenant, against “‘ persistent disregard 
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and violation of the boundary between Iraq and Persia by official 
agents of the Imperial Persian Government.” (The Persian Govern- 
ment was understood to justify its action on the ground that it did 
not recognize the validity of the boundary). 


tal 

, "December 5th.—The native garrison at an outpost in Somaliland 
was attacked by a strong force of Abyssinians, but drove them off 
with heavy losses. The Italian Minister at Addis Ababa was 
instructed to ask satisfaction for the outrage. 

December 8th.—A decree was issued ordering all Italians to declare 
and put their foreign securities at the disposal of the Government 
within 10 days, and accept payment for them in lire. (The Bank of 
Italy had lately sustained heavy and continuous withdrawals of gold). 

Commerce in all means of payment to foreign countries was 
exclusively reserved to the National Institute for Foreign Exchanges. 
The object of the decree was stated to be the maintenance of the 
stability of the lira on the basis of its gold value as fixed by the 
stabilization law of 1927. 

A second decree provided for the imposition of special com- 
pensatory taxes on goods imported from countries which did not grant 
treatment as favourable to Italian goods as they did to such goods 
irom any other country. 

‘Protest by ss pone Government in connection with frontier 

Aby ssinta). 

" Desaae 1oth.—An air transport Convention with Great Britain 
was signed in Rome extending for 10 years the existing provisions (of 
the Convention signed in 1931) by which British aircraft were allowed 
to fly over Italian territory vta certain routes, and Italian aircraft over 
the Sudan, Palestine and Transjordan. 

December 13th.—The Minister of Finance informed British and 
\merican banks and tourist organizations that the exchange decree 
should not, and would not interfere in any way with the normal course 
of legitimate business done by responsible persons. The Bank of Italy 
decided that, in order to accelerate operations in foreign currencies 
ind to obviate interference with the normal needs of the export trade, 
transactions up to 100,000 lire could, on presentation of the requisite 
documents, be carried out without undue formalities in all the branches 
{the five authorized banks. 

December 15th.—Abyssinian Note re incident at Walwal. (See 
League of Nations). 

December 16th.—It was learnt that the Government had sent a 
ommunication to the League regarding the fighting at Walwal in 
which it referred to the locality as ‘* belonging to Italian Somaliland 
and garrisoned by Italian troops for several years.’’ It charged the 
Abyssinians with beginning the fighting, by a concerted attack on the 
post, and insisted that reparations and apologies due for what had 
ccurred should be furnished at the earliest possible date. 


Japan. 


December 7th.—Naval opinion of Mr. Norman Davis’ speech was 
iat there was a direct conflict between his plea for the maintenance 
wg existing ratios and the basic demand of Japan for their abolition. 
‘U.S. desire to maintain supremacy was regarded as an obstacle 
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to understanding, and the deadlock was described as due to Americay 
rejection of the Japanese plan as a whole. 

December 1oth.—Statement by Mr. Saito at Philadelphia. (s, 
U.S.A.) 

December 12th.—Reports re operation of oil monopoly in Kwantun: 
Leased Territory. (See Manchukuo). 

December 14th.—Speaking in Tokyo the Minister of War said tha: 
the foundation of their foreign policy was peace which rested on justic¢ 
but “this love of peace is not blind when the very existence of th 
nation is threatened. Japan is now confronted with the great missioy 
of securing peace in the Orient . . . the obstacle to peace in the Orien: 
is the ever-slumbering China, the old, old nation of the Far East 
whose traditional strategy is to make friends with distant foes in orde: 
to cope with neighbouring enemies. That this great obstacle remains 
in the way of peace is indeed most deplorable.” 

The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, who asked 
for a reply to the representations made by his Government regarding 
the Oil Monopoly in Manchukuo. 


League of Nations. 


December 5th.—The Council met in special session and dealt wit! 
the report of the Committee of Three. It then sat privately to consider 
the question of the maintenance of order in the Saar, and M. Lava 
announced that France, though she would not shirk her responsibilities 
must ask for the sanction of the Council before she would undertak: 
single-handed action there. He, therefore, appealed again for tly 


participation of other countries in any military action which might 
become necessary, and in response to this Mr. Eden announced that 
Great Britain would contribute a contingent to the international fore 

The meeting was then continued in public, and M. Laval repeatec 
the statement he had made in the Chamber in Paris on December Is! 


adding that he had not then said all that he thought. He would now 
go further; the Saar problem was essentially international, and \ 
asked the Council to be responsible for order in the Territory. [ 
let German, and world, public opinion see clearly that France had» 
secret designs or arriére-pensée, and to avoid any false interpretation 
either as regards her desire for conciliation or her determination, } 
made the proposal that if the Council would assume the responsibilit\ 
and decide that the task of maintaining order should be entrusted ' 
an international force, France would gladly agree not to be represente( 
in it, provided that Germany also was not represented. 

Mr. Eden stated that there was a plain duty which rested on th 
Council through the Governing Commission for the maintenance 0 
order. In such difficult matters one maxim was particularly true 
that prevention was better than cure. It was no doubt true that 
there were forces available for use in an emergency not very ‘# 
away, but that would not be the best way to deal with the situation 
The right way was to take steps which would prevent the possibillt 
of trouble, and for this the best thing would be to introduce an inte’ 
national force into the Saar on the responsibility of the Council 4s‘ 
whole, before the plebiscite, and this force should not include troop 
of either of the parties concerned. 
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He continued: ‘‘If the Council decides, as a result of the in- 
‘ormation which has been laid before it, that it is desirable for an 
ternational force to be stationed in the Saar . . . and if the United 
kingdom were invited to co-operate in this matter then, provided other 
countries which are conveniently situated for this purpose were 
prepared to make a contribution, and on the condition that both France 
and Germany assented to this arrangement, we should also be prepared 
:o supply a suitable proportion of such an international force.” 

Baron Aloisi, M. Litvinoff and M. Benes associated themselves 
with Mr. Eden’s proposals, and Mr. Knox said that without the inter- 
national force the Governing Commission could not be sure of preserving 
rder, but with it they were certain it could be maintained. 

M. Benes announced that the appeal for the constitution of the 
iorce would not be confined to members of the Council, but would be 
addressed to all the members of the League. 

December 6th.—The Secretariat received a communication from 
the German Government stating that, while it did not consider an 
international force to be necessary in the Saar, it would not object to 
its presence providing it were kept within the limits required by the 
purpose which it was intended to serve. It agreed to join the French 
Government in not claiming representation in the force. 

December 7th.—General Temperley arrived in Geneva to discuss 
with the Saar Governing Commission and the Committee of Three the 
details regarding the international force. 

rhe Council began the hearing of the complaint of the Yugosla\ 
Government against Hungary. M. Yevtitch repeated the charges 
found in the memorandum but brought no new ones. He treated the 
Marseilles murders as the culmination of a long series of outrages 
inspired and directed from Hungary, and appealed to the Council to 
establish the responsibilities incurred, but did not suggest what action 
should be taken against those responsible if his accusations were 
proved. 

The charges included the following: During the past six years 
20 terrorists crimes had been perpetrated in Yugoslavia, all in the 
vicinity of the Hungarian frontier, and it had been established in the 
Courts that the culprits had all come from Hungary and possessed 
arms, etc., introduced illegally from Hungary. 

Three criminals had been chosen on Hungarian territory to take 
part in the attempt on the King, and had left the country freely with 
Hungarian passports. 

The Hungarian Government had itself recognized the existence 
i émigré terrorists in the country ; the stay at Yanka Puszta of many 
1 these, later arrested in Yugoslavia ; the fact that certain Hungarian 
authorities were ‘* duped” by the terrorists; and that two of the 
accomplices of the Marseilles murderer lived in Hungary under false 
names, and the third ‘‘disappeared”’ at the very moment his extradition 
had been demanded by Yugoslavia. 

The terrorists had ample funds, and supplies of arms which it 
would have been difficult to procure without the connivance of the 

authorities. 

M. von Eckhardt replied, and defended Hungary and his Govern- 
ment by attacking Yugoslavia, whose charges, he said, were a political 
manoeuvre ; the murder had been due to the domestic situation and 
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the revolutionary bitterness to which the régime in Yugoslavia ha; 
given rise. 

He referred to the legitimate irredentist feeling to which th 
Trianon Treaty had given rise in Hungary, but said that to connec 
terrorism with irredentism was to confuse opposites. The Hungarians 
who lived under foreign rule had never committed any acts oj 
terrorism ; the terrorists were the Croats, and their activities wer, 
meaningless from the revisionist point of view. 

In conclusion, he complained of the expulsions and said there wer, 
2,000 destitute people on the frontier. 

M. Titulescu urged the need for a thorough discussion, the Turkish 
delegate supported the Yugoslav Memorandum, and M. Benes, doing 
likewise, went on to say that attempts had been made in Slovakia on 
the northern Hungarian frontier against the integrity of Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary desired the separation of Croatia from Yugoslavia, and 
that was also the purpose of the terrorists; and she had similarly 
fomented terrorism in Slovakia and tried to revive it after it was 
crushed by the Czech Government in 1929. 

December 8th.—The Council adopted the report of the Committe: 
of Three on the proposal for an international force, and passed a 
resolution inviting the British, Italian, Dutch, and Swedish Govern. 
ments to contribute contingents. 

The Hungarian Government’s Memorandum replying to that of 
Yugoslavia dated November 22nd was published. This stated that 
Yanka Puszta was never a “‘camp,” but a modest farm inhabited by 
30 to 40 Yugoslav refugees. The lease was a matter of private law 
based on a contract between individuals. 

The Government was only able to disperse the refugees by 
exercising pressure through the local authorities, but as a result of this 
the evacuation had been completed in April. 

Details given of the subsequent movements of the refugees showed 
that the Government had “fully satisfied the requirements whic! 
Yugoslavia had previously expressed.” 

M. von Eckhardt then emphasized that never had a Hungarian civil 
or military authority been engaged either in the training or in the 
organization of Croat refugees living anywhere in Hungary, and at no 
time had these refugees received arms from Hungarian authorities 
and had never been able to procure them in Hungary. The few pistols 
found since the murder were all foreign and bore the stamp of thr 
Oustacha. Also no funds had ever been supplied to the refugees 
and as to the origin of their resources, an appeal of June, 1933, among 
Croats abroad had been signed by over 300,000 persons. 

The official enquiry had also established that the Croats never 
had and never could have obtained Hungarian passports by legal 
processes. 

In conclusion, it was emphasized that the Croat movement had 
nothing to do with Hungarian foreign politics; it had its source 
exclusively in the discontent in Yugoslavia. 

The Council continued the discussion of the Yugoslav charges, 
which was opened by M. Laval with the words: “ In this grave debate 
France is on the side of Yugoslavia.”” He accepted without question 
the essentials of the Yugoslav contentions and, ranging himself with 
those who upheld the status quo as regards the frontiers of the Eastern 
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ruropean States he repeated his statement in the French Chamber as 
.» any moving of frontier posts being a threat to peace. He quoted 
\rticle X of the Covenant, which, he said, must form the basis of new 
ind effective legislation against terrorism. 

Baron Aloisi supported Hungary and, referring to treaty revision 
utlined the case for this being done periodically as the necessary 
accompaniment of a true peace policy. Terrorism and revisionism were 

yposite and mutually exclusive things. 

_M. Litvinoff insisted that the main question before the Council 
was one of international importance. The terrorism before the Russian 
Revolution was inspired by idealism, he said, but post-war terrorism 
was inspired mostly by reactionary motives. The new terrorism was 
cenerally financed by foreign money, and therefore the Council should 
lecide on international measures against terrorism as a method ot 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Eden said he was trving “ rigidly to avoid introducing into 
the subject matters which have for long past caused differences 
of opinion between nations, but which do not immediately arise from 
the documents before us,”’ since ** if we are to serve the cause of peace 
we must segregate facts from motives and policy.” 

The trial of those charged with being concerned in the murders 
had not yet taken place, but a number of persons were under detention, 
proceedings were still sub judice, and it was incumbent upon them to 
proceed with extreme caution. 

_ The British Government, he said, did not tolerate in territories 
under their jurisdiction the abuse of personal freedom which consisted 
in employing illegal or violent action against constituted authority. 

December 10th.—Mr. Eden, as rapporteur, presented a resolution 
to the Council which was approved. In submitting it Mr. Eden said 
that it emerged from their discussions that ‘certain Hungarian 
authorities may have assumed at any rate through neglect certain 
responsibilities relevant to acts having a connexion with the prepara- 
tion of the crime of Marseilles.” He had therefore thought it right 
that Hungary should herself undertake an enquiry and take thie 
appropriate action as to those of her authorities whose culpability might 
be established, and he also thought the Council would wish that the 
possibilities of international action to suppress terrorism should be 
tully explored. 

The resolution adopted began by condemning the crime and 
insisting that all those responsible should be punished. It recalled 
that it was the duty of every State, and particularly those belonging 
to the League, neither to encourage nor tolerate on its territory any 
terrorist activity with a political purpose, and requested the Hungarian 
Government to communicate to the Council the measures it took to 
punish any of its authorities whose culpability might be established, 
since “‘ various questions relative to the existence or the activities 
outside Yugoslav territory of terrorist elements have not been settled 
ina manner which has given satisfaction to the Yugoslav Government,” 
and the discussions and documents had shown that certain Hungarian 
authorities may have assumed, at any rate through negligence, certain 
tesponsibilities relative to acts having a connexion with the preparation 
of the crime of Marseilles.” 

The Council also decided to set up a committee of experts to 
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study the question of making precise the rules of international |ay 
concerning the repression of terrorist activities, with a view to drawing 
up a preliminary draft of an international convention to assure the 
repression of conspiracies of a political character. This committe 
would be composed of 11 members, each of the Governments oj 
Belgium, the U.K., France, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Spain 
Switzerland, the U.S.S.R., and Chile being invited to appoint 
member. To it would be referred the suggestions offered by the French 
Government, and in conclusion, the resolution invited the Committe 
to report to the Council so that the latter might apply the procedur 
laid down in the resolution of the Assembly of September 25th, 1931 
concerning the drafting of general Conventions negotiated unde: 
League auspices. 

M. Titulescu made a speech analyzing the Hungarian memorandum 
in which he said it was not in the interests of peace to use national 
honour as an excuse for stifling discussion. He drew the general con- 
clusion that the Government could not really deny any of the charges 
made against them, but sought to evade the issue at every point by 
the plea that the arms, passports and other assistance received by th: 
terrorists in Hungary were not obtained by legal means, as though a 
Government could legitimately ignore illegal activities. 

Defining his view of treaty revision he asked how many men to-da\ 
were discontented with their frontiers ? A negligible number compared 
with those for whom the maintenance of the status quo was a condition 
of tranquillity. He fully recognized the legitimacy of treaty revision 
by general consent, but did not recognize the right to defeat the will 
of Governments by agitation. Frontiers were the expression of tha’ 
exclusive sovereignty which had caused the War. It was not by moving 
them that peace could be served, but by gradually reducing thew 
importance in daily life until the barriers between peoples were raised 
to a purely spiritual plane. 

In conclusion he said they asked Hungary fcr nothing harmful to 
her honour, but only to recognize any faults which had been committed 
by her agents, and to punish those responsible and he added, “ I hold 
out my hand to Hungary and say: ‘ We wish to forget your words to 
us. Will you also, setting aside false susceptibilities, help us to giv 
Yugoslavia the reasonable satisfaction for which she asks ?’” 

The Hungarian and Yugoslav delegates, after reference to their 
Governments, accepted the Council resolution. 

The text was published of an exposé of general principles prepared 
by M. Laval as a basis for an international convention for the suppres 
sion of terrorism. The acts to which it would apply were defined, and 
their repression would be entrusted to the tribunal of each Stat 
There should also be instituted an international penal Court composed 
of five members, constituted in a permanent fashion, to try individuals 
in cases where they were refugees in a country other than that whic 
wished to prosecute them and the country of refuge cid not wish to 
grant extradition. 

The Convention should also foresee proper provisions to ensur¢ 
the genuineness of passports, and an engagement taken to suppress 
the manufacture of false identity cards. 

December 11th.—The Council formally approved the report © 
the Committee of Three, and adopted a resolution embodying th 
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tails of the arrangements for the formation of the International 
corce for the Saar. It was to be composed of 1,500 British troops, 
: 00 Italian, 250 Dutch, and 260 Swedish. 

December 14th.—The Secretary-General received a Note from the 
\hyssinian Government concerning the incident on the frontier of 
italian Somaliland. 

December 15th.—The Note was published and stated that on 
November 23rd the Anglo-Abyssinian Commission investigating 
oasturelands had been prevented by an Italian force from continuing 
its work upon its arrival at Walwal, about 100 kilometres within the 
frontier. On December 5th Italian troops suddenly and without 
provocation attacked the Abyssinian escort of the Commission. The 
Government protested by Note of December 6th, but despite this, 
jtalian aeroplanes three days later bombarded Ado and Gerlogibi 
in the same area. 

December 16th.—Italian Reply to Abyssinian Note re incident at 
Walwal. (See Italy). 


Lithuania. 

December 5th.—Several German residents were arrested following 
the discovery of an alleged secret Nazi organization in Kovno. 

A new Directorate was formed in Memel, with M. Bruvelaitis as 
President. 


Manchukuo. 


December 12th.—It was learnt that the Oil Monopoly Bureau had 
lecided to enforce the oil monopoly law in the South Manchurian 
Railway zone, but not in the Kwantung Leased Territory. 


The Japanese press in Hsinking announced that an understanding 
had been reached with Japan as to the functioning of the monopoly in 
the Leased Territory and the Railway zone, and that the Kwantung 
Government had decided to issue regulations identical in purport with 
those of Manchukuo. 


Norway. 

December 11ih.—Mr. Henderson gave an address, as Nobel! Prize 
winner, on ‘* Essential elements of a universal and durable peace” at 
Oslo, and began by defining the chief divisions among international 
relations. These, he said, were : First, economic relations ; second, the 
pacific settlement of disputes ; third, guarantees against war, including 
renunciation of war, disarmament, and common action in restraint of 
the aggressor. 

The settlement of the two questions of security and equality was 
essential for peace; on them turned the question as to whether 
Germany could be induced to return to the Conference. 

First, there must be an offer to achieve equality of rights in dis- 
armament by abolishing weapons forbidden to the Central Powers. 
This was possible only in return for a comprehensive system of super- 
vision and diplomatic, economic and financial guarantees tor the 
execution of a disarmament convention. Secondly, there must be a 
non-aggression treaty, with a definition of aggression linked with the 
sanctions of the League System. Thirdly, drastic international control 
ot the arms trade and limitation of armaments budgets. And fourthly, 
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the creation of an international air police and the internationalizatio, 


of civil aviation. 
Paraguay. 

December 6th.—In reply to the appeal from the League, the Govern. 
ment was stated to have said they would study the Assembly’s proposals 
with the utmost goodwill, subject only to the necessity of providing for 
national security, and punishing the crime of war. 


Persia. cw 
December 5th.—Appeal against violation of the I[raq-Persian 


frontier line. (See [vaq). 


Poland. 


December 6th.—Coal agreement signed in London. (See Grea: 
Britain). 


Portugal. 


December 16th.—The General Election was held for the new 
National Assembly. 


Saar Territory. 

December 5th.—British statement, with offer to contribute t 
international force in the Saar. (See League of Nations). 

December 6th.—Sir John Simon’s statement ve Saar decision. (Se: 
Great Britain). 

December 8th.—Mr. Eden’s statement at Geneva and adoption o! 
report of Committee of Three. (See League of Nations). 

December 11th.—Adoption of report ve composition of Inter- 
national Force and of resolution as to its formation. (See Leagu: 
of Nations). 

December 12th.—The Plebiscite Commission issued regulations 
regarding the holding of the ballot which included the following 
provisions: All ballot officials to be nationals of States not interested 
in the vote, and all ballot boxes to be taken to Saarbriicken in charg: 
of plebiscite officials, and their contents mixed together before counting, 
so that calculations of the voting by districts would be impossible. 

After counting, the voting papers to be sent to Geneva to prevent 
later investigation ; and finally, anyone who by threats, violence or 
promises tried to influence a voter to make known how he voted would 
be liable to imprisonment. 

December 16th.—An English member of the International Volunteer 
Police Force named Justice was roughly handled by a crowd in the 
streets of Saarbriicken following an accident in which his car slight) 
injured a woman on the pavement. The officer drew his revolver, and 
in a struggle it was discharged and injured a bystander. He was 
suspended from his duties pending an enquiry. 

A mass meeting of the Deutsche Front decided to make a protest 
to Mr. Knox regarding the incident. 

December 17th.—The case of the police officer was handed over by 
the prosecuting attorney of the Plebiscite Tribunal to the prosecuting 
attorneys of the ordinary Saar Courts, as having no political significance 

Sir John Simon’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain). 

December 18th.—Major Hemsley, the Chief Commissioner of thi 
Volunteer Police, resigned, and his resignation was accepted. (He 
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< understood to have been one of the party with Mr. Justice just 
re the accident on December 16th.) 


PTOI 


Wa 


South Africa. 


December 5th.—At a meeting at Bloemfontein the United Party 
South Africa was founded, from a fusion of the South African and 
Nationalist Parties. General Hertzog and General Smuts both spoke, 
the former expressing his belief that there was no longer any reason 
to keep the two races apart, and the latter emphasizing the fact that 
they were witnessing not only the birth of a great party, but in a very 
true sense the birth of a nation. The constitutional question was 
settled, and he advised the new party to leave it alone and concentrate 
n the development of the country. 
The Congress adopted a programme of principles; the colour 
juestion was settled by allowing each Province to decide the matter 
selt 
Spain. 
December 11th.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Cortes on 
lan autonomy, said the Cabinet should be authorized to name a 


ft 
(ataian 


Governor-General who would take over temporarily the powers vested 
by the Statute of Autonomy in the President of the Generalidad, his 
Executive Council and the Catalan Corts. The Central Government 
should have power to decide when this temporary régime should end. 

What had happened’ was that the Statute had not yet been put 
nto effect by a political party really representative of the Catalan 
people, but had been misinterpreted by a minority. 

December 18th.—The Cortes gave final approval to the provisional 


régime for Catalonia. A Governor-General was to be appointed to act 
while the Statute remained in abeyance, and later on the Government 
would propose to the Cortes a date for its re-entry into force. 


Sweden. 
December 12th.—It was announced that the 260 men for the Saar 


would be voluntarily recruited. 

December 14th.—In a speech before the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion the Foreign Minister stated that there could be no solution of the 
disarmament problem without solving the problem of Germany. The 
co-operation of Germany within the League and on a basis of equality 
was essential. 

Referring to the British Parliamentary debate on November 28th 
he said: ‘* It seems to me that the British request for clarity is the 
ight approach. If Germany resumes her place at Geneva and dis- 
loses her present military status, responsible statesmen cannot avoid 
dis ussing the questions which alarm Europe with a view to finding 
what can be done even at this hour.” 


Switzerland. 
December 13th.—M. Rudolf Minger was elected President of the 


‘onfederation by a joint meeting of the two Chambers of Parliament. 


Turkey. 
December 5th.—The National Assembly adopted unanimously a 


proposal to give the franchise to women. 
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U.S.A. 


December 5th.—I1n a speech to the Congress of American Industr 

Mr. Richberg said that the N.R.A. experiment had shown that private 
business was not yet adequately organized for collective action an, 
self-discipline but had shown, also, that political controls were byt , 
poor substitute for voluntary co-operation. He urged industry to 
co-operate in writing into the N.R.A. law such fundamental principles 
and simple mechanisms of codes as had already proved effective, 

December 6th.—Mr. Norman Davis’ speech in London re Nays 
policy. (See Great Britain). 

December 7th.—The Government accepted the invitation of th 
League to take part in the neutral commission to be set up to supervis: 
the measures for the cessation of hostilities in the Chaco. It als 
announced its willingness to participate in a conference of repre- 
sentatives of American countries to meet in Buenos Ayres for the 
negotiation of a peace treaty. : 

December 10th.—Following a speech made in Philadelphia in which 
he asserted the determination of Japan to establish peace and orde: 
in the Far East, the Japanese Ambassador was interviewed by a 
newspaper which quoted him as saying that they would pursue their 
plans there even if they had to fight Great Britain and the U.S.A. 

Mr. Saito accordingly issued a denial of this statement and said 
he had merely expressed a hope that Great Britain and the United 
States would eventually understand their policy. He added: “Ii 
however, the United States and Great Britain failed to understand 
and attempted forcibly to swerve us from our course, then Japan would 
be forced to fight.” 

December 11th.—Statement by Mr. Chamberlain ve War Debt 
and publication of Notes exchanged ve December payment. (Sx 
Great Britain). 

December 12th.—Mr. Roosevelt summoned a conference of the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury and other heads o! 
departments to consider the question of legislation ‘‘ to take profit 
out of war,’ and, at the same time, prepare a full co-ordination oi 
American effort in the event of war. He later told the press that h 
believed that the time had come when legislation to take the prot 
out of war should be enacted. 

A statement issued at the White House referred to the ‘* unequa 
mobilization’ of man power during the War. Human beings had 
been mobilized for service, and, on the whole, a ‘“‘ good job was done, 
but when the man in the trenches received only a dollar a day and his 
fellow-American working at home earned 8 to ro dollars an inequality 
resulted which had had issue in the demand for payment of bonus 
to veterans. 

Mr. Bernard Baruch was appointed President of a special Standing 
Committee to draft the legislation required. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his Report for 1934, stated that 
while the drought had played a part in adjusting the situation, th 
operation of the A.A.A. had effected large reductions in the surpluses 
of wheat, maize and other products. He considered that the end 0! 
the period of emergency adjustment and of drastic reductions in farm 
output was coming into view, but that there remained the need t 
protect agriculture from recurring cycles of over and under production 

Mr. Wallace went on to say that America should “* consider ever) 
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,lternative to the present adjustment programmes,” including foreign 
le, since “* American agriculture was developed for trade with the 


trace, . . . . ~ . . 
world. Only in international trade can it freely move. Foreign buying 


; American farm products, however, requires foreign buying power in 

American market.” Selected goods could be imported liberally into 
, prosperous America without hurting the home manufacturer ; in 
:g29, when business was active, they had imported merchandize to a 
value of $4,694 million, while exports exceeded this figure by $663 


million. 

December 13th.—The President suggested that the War Profits 
(ommittee should co-operate with the Senate Committee investigating 
the arms trade in framing legislation to take the profit out of war. 

The Chairman of the National Industrial Recovery Board made a 
statement to 1,200 N.R.A. code authorities, industrialists and 
merchants explaining the changes which would be made in the Recovery 
\ct when it was given a permanent form by the new Congress. 

He said that price-fixing would be virtually eliminated since, 
with the full compliance with wages and hours provisions, the need for 
t had been removed. The Act, Mr. Williams said, was not intended 
to be an industrial or business system in itself. The business system 
of the country was “ the great locomotive that pulls the train,”’ and the 
N.R. Administration was “ the oil-can and adjusting wrench in the 
hands of the engine man.” 

December 17th.—The’' National Resources Board issued a report 
outlining a scheme of public works which was described as bringing the 
estimate of all public works over a period of perhaps 20 to 30 years to 
ibout $105,000 million, or about $3,500 to $5,000 million a year. 

The money would be expended under the four heads of: Land, 
water, mineral resources, and permanent planning, and under the first 
provision would be made for the retirement of five million acres of 
sub-marginal land each year for 15 years. 


U.S.S.R. 


December 5th.—It was announced that 66 persons had been 
executed during the previous few days, for ‘* counter-revolutionary 
activities.” The sentences did not mention any connection with the 
murder of M. Kiroff. 

It was reported that the prisoners had not been allowed any 
defending counsel. 

December 6th.—Reported agreement with the French Government. 
See France). 

December 15th.—The Communist Party Committees of Moscow 
nd Leningrad passed resolutions declaring that Kiroff had been 
murdered by enemies within the Party—the “dregs of Zinovieft’s 
opposition group.” 


Yugoslavia. 

December 5th.—Over 250 Hungarian subjects, evicted from the 
country, were conducted over the frontier and a further 800 were 
expected to leave immediately. 

Further disturbances occurred at Zagreb University owing to the 
action of the Rector in signing the Croatian petition to the Regency 
‘ouncil, which was objected to by Nationalist students. The buildings 
were cleared by the police and 15 demonstrators arrested. 
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December 6th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement reading 
‘27,000 Hungarian citizens have for a long time been living an 
working in Yugoslavia with permits which had to be renewed ever 
three or six months. In view of the large amount of unemploymer; 
among Yugoslav citizens, the Hungarian attitude at Geneva, and th, 
fact that the Hungarians have withdrawn the permits of several hundre 
Yugoslavs living in Hungary, we decided not to renew these permit; 
as they fell due. A number of permits had already expired, and t); 
persons holding these were accordingly ordered to leave the county 
immediately. Hard cases are being given time to wind up their affair: 
and no particular hardship has been occasioned. What we are doing 
is perfectly legal. It is not inhuman and has been done frequently jy 
other European States in recent years.” 

December 7th.—The Foreign Minister’s statement at Geneva. (S» 
League of Nations). 

It was announced that the order of the Ministry of the Interno, 
for the expulsion of all Hungarian subjects at 48 hours’ notice had 
been withdrawn. The number of people on whom individual orders 
to leave had been served during the past few weeks was stated to by 
2,700, Whose papers were out of order and who were regarded a 
undesirable aliens. 

December gth.—It was understood that the Government had 
withdrawn all expulsion orders not yet executed against Hungarian 
residents and that no further reprisals against Hungary would be taken 
if the anti-Yugoslav campaign proceeding in Hungary was stopped 
(This referred to reports from Belgrade that many Yugo-slavs had 
been expelled from Hungary during the previous week). 

December toth.—Adoption of resolution ve responsibility for 
Marseilles crime. (See League of Nations). 

December 11th.—The official papers Politika, Novosti and Vrem 
described the Geneva agreement as the capitulation of Hungary, ané 
said the words of the resolution, that all culprits must be punished 
also held good for those under arrest in Italy. The decision would 
put an end to the revisionist policy of Hungary. 

December 17th.—Prince Paul opened consultations with the extre- 
Parliamentary Opposition by giving an audience to Dr. Stoyadinovitch 
the Radical leader, with whom the late King had opened unofficial 
consultations with a view to resolving the internal political deadlock 

An official statement explained that twenty-eight Hungarian 
had left for Hungary during the previous two days, as their permits 
had expired and not been renewed, but there was no question now 0 
mass expulsions or of summary notice to foreign workers to lea\ 
It was added that Yugoslavia, however, could not renounce the mghi 
exercised by all Statees to regulate and restrict the number oi wagt 
earners and employees. 

December 18th.—The Prime Minister presented the resignation © 
his Cabinet, at the request of Prince Paul, who continued his con 
sultations with the Opposition by receiving M. Stanoyevitch. (Ih 
Prime Minister was understood to have refused to broaden the bast 
of his Ministry by working with the Opposition and proscribed parties 
including the Radicals and Croats. He was reported to have bee! 
subjected to pressure both from Prince Paul, on one side, and from 
the extreme Nationalists on the other). 
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